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James had remembered that he had promised to reconsider his
claim to forbid by proclamations acts which were not contrary
to any existing law.

On September 20, Coke was sent for, and two questions
were put to him by Salisbury, first, whether the King could by
The judges proclamation prohibit the building of new houses in
consulted London : and secondly, whether he could in the
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ciamations. same way forbid the manufacture of starch. Ine
first of the proclamations in question had been issued with the
intention of checking what was then considered to be the
overgrowth of the capital, the other in order to prevent the
use of wheat for any other purpose than that of supplying
food. Coke asked for leave to take the opinion of other
judges. It was in vain that the Chancellor, with Northampton
and Bacon, attempted to draw out of him an opinion favourable
to the Crown. They were obliged to allow him to consult
with three of the judges, and it was thought advisable to issue,
on the same day, a proclamation by which the more obnoxious
of the former proclamations were on various pretexts called in,
though the King's right to interfere in cases of emergency was
expressly reserved. A few days afterwards, the four judges
delivered their opinion in the presence of the Privy Council.
The King, they said, could not create any offence by his pro-
clamation. He could only admonish his subjects to keep the
law. Nor could he, by proclamation, make offences punishable
in the Star Chamber which were not by law under the juris-
diction of that Court. That there might be no doubt of their
opinions on this question, they formally declared that the
King -had no prerogative but that which the law of the land
allowed him.

This firmness on the part of the judges was sufficient to
check the attack which had been made upon the constitution.
For some time proclamations imposing fine and imprisonment
ceased to appear.1 When in the course of the following year
a fresh proclamation was put forth against the increase of
buildings, James contented himself with directing that offenders
should be punished according to the law. The names of the
1 Rep. xii. 74.